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position of the Christian student towards the Christian Midrash. The former 
sees in the Jewish Midrash historical documents showing how the Scriptures were 
understood by the Jews at certain times of the past ; and to him, to the Jewish 
student, a transitory stage of Jewish Bible exegesis is thereby made clear. The 
Christian student, however, finds in the Christian Midrash, that is, in the New 
Testament, expositions of the Hebrew Scriptures, which he does not consider as 
merely transitory, as merely characteristic of their times, but which have become 
for him petrified, authoritative, unalterable 

I have arrived at the limits of the time allotted to me, and therefore I must 
close. In drawing now a logical conclusion of all that I have said, it seems to 
me this : 

The main question which a scholarly Bible student should ask himself, ought 
to be. What was the original meaning which the Biblical author desired to 
express by his words ? And in attempting to find a correct answer to this ques- 
tion; that one laying claim to the title of a Bible scholar should free his mind from 
all misleading preconceptions, from all sectarian bias; — truth, nothing but the 
truth, should be his aim. 



BIBLIOGEAPHIOAL NOTES. 

By Ebv. J. W. Haley, 

Amherst, Mass. 



II. 

The next book on my list is entitled, A Succinct Account of the Bites and 
Ceremonies of the Jews, as observed hy them in their different dispertions throughout 
the world at this Present Time, etc., etc. By David Levi, London. 

No date is given in the book ; but, judging from internal evidence, it was not 
far from A. D. 1784. The book is a duodecimo of some three hundred and 
eighteen pages, printed in antiquated style, with tlie old-fashioned long " s." 
The first hundred and thirty pages of the book are devoted to a discussion of the 
Sabbath, Jewish Calendar, Passover, Day of Sheaf-offering, Day of Atonement, 
Feast of Tabernacles, and Feast of Purim. 

I observe that he says of the Jews during the Paschal Feast, " They likewise 
may not drink any liquor that is produced from any grain, or matter that is 

leavened Their drink during the time of the feast is either fair water or 

raisin wine prepared by themselves." 

The next portion of the book, to page 213, is devoted to consideration of 
Marriage, Circumcision, Eedemption of First-bom, Visitation of Sick and Burial 
of Dead, Phylacteries, and customary Prayers. Under the head of Marriage, he 
says that an uncle may marry his niece, while an aunt is not permitted to marry 
her nephew ; the reason being that, in the former case, the law of nature is not 
reversed, since the same person remained at the head who was so before ; while, 
in the latter case, the nephew marrying his aunt becomes, as it were, her head, 
thereby reversing the order of nature. 

With reference to betrothal, Eabbi Levi says that it is customary among the 
Jews for the bride and bridegroom to be betrothed for some time previous to the 
marriage, in order that, during the interval, they may test each other's temper 
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and disposition, and, if they find suflScient concord and harmony, proceed to 
marriage ; otherwise, not. 

From page 213 to page 223, the author treats of Houses, Food and Ftensils, 
and of Brotherly Love and Charity. 

He tells us how food is rendered Kosher, that is, right or lawful for a Jew to 
eat. Cattle that are to be converted into beef must be killed by a Jew duly 
qualified and specially appointed for that purpose. He must examine the animal 
carefully, and, if any blemish or unsoundness is discovered, the flesh is deemed 
unfit for food. If a Gentile butcher undei-takes to sell meat to the Jews, there is 
a Jew appointed by the rulers of the synagogue to superintend its preparation, to 
inspect it as it is cut up, and to put a seal upon it. This seal is of lead, with the 
word Kosher on one side, and on the other the day of the week in Hebrew 
characters. " "Without such a seal," says the Kabbi, " no Jew will'purchase meat 
at a Christian butcher's." 

The last part of the book treats of the Mishna, or Oral Law, and its teachers ; 
and of the Gemara, or exposition of the Mishna. The author takes occasion to 
animadvert severely upon some mistakes or misrepresentations of Dean Prideaux 
with reference to Jewish beliefs. The Dean had asserted that the Jews held only 
to a " Pythagorean resurrection," that is, to the transmigration of souls. This 
assertion Babbi Levi refutes with some warmth and asperity. As a whole, the 
work seems marked by great fairness, and is, apparently, a faithful exponent of 
the belief and practice of the Israelites of more recent days. 

The next work on my list is characterized by Orme as " the best work on 
modem Judaism in our language." Its title is, Modern Judaism; or, A Brief 
Account of the Opinions, Traditions, Bites and Ceremonies of the Jews in Modem 
Times. By John Allen, etc. Second edition. London, MDCCCXXX. It is an 
octavo volume of four hundred and sixty-two pages. It comprises twenty-five 
chapters, the contents of which are as follows :— Chapter I. Old Testament — 
reception by Jews ; three-fold division, etc. II. Targums, or Chaldee Paraphrases. 
TIT. Talmud. IV. Beasons for believing the story of the Oral Law a fiction. 
V. The Cabbala. VI. Thirteen Articles of Jewish Faith. VII. Jewish Opinions 
as to the Moral Condition of Human Nature. VIII. Eabbinical Traditions con- 
cerning God. IX. Traditions concerning Angels. X. Traditions as to Paradise. 
XL Traditions concerning Human Souls. XII. Traditions concerning Persons 
mentioned in the Old Testament. XIII. Traditions concerning Behemoth, Levi- 
athan, Bar Juchne, Sambation. XIV. Traditions concerning Jesus of Nazareth. 
XV. Traditions concerning Messiah. XVI. Concerning Birth, Circumcision, 
Purification, etc. XVII. Dress of Jews. XVIII. Congregation, Synagogues, etc. 
XIX. Forms of Prayer. XX. Traditions respecting the Age of the World. XXL 
Festivals and Fasts. XXII. Meats, Drinks and Utensils. XXIII. Marriage, 
Divorce, etc. XXIV. Sickness, Death, Burial, Mourning. XXV. Caraites. 
Where a work is so rich in contents as that before us, no excerpts will do it justice. 
He cites the famous Babbi Jarchi as maintaining that Jews actually receive a 
^'supernumerary soul" on the Sabbath day, which "carries out the mind of man 
to eating and drinking, and" makes him eat and drink with appetite and pleas- 
ure." 

Allen's testimony as to the drink used during the Passover festival is as 
follows, " They are forbidden to drink any liquor made from grain, or that has 
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passed through the process of fermentation. Their drink is either pure water, or 
raisin wine prepared by themselves." 

As a whole, the work is far the most elaborate and comprehensive which we 
have met with, respecting the subject. 

The next work to be noticed is an octavo of four hundred and forty pages, 
bearing the following title : Ceremonies, Customs, Bites and Traditions of the Jaws, 
interspersed with Gleanings from tlie Jerusalem and Babylonish Talmud, and the Tar- 
gums, Mishna, Gemara, Maimonides, Abarhanel, Zohar, Ahen-Ezra, Oral Law, etc., 
etc. By Hyam Isaacs. Second edition. London, 1836. The author was a con- 
verted Jew, and the preface to his book breathes a truly Christian spirit. The 
book itself has neither Index, Table of Contents, nor division into chapters. The 
several topics treated in the work are as follows : — Thirteen Articles of Jewish 
Faith ; Forms, Customs and Manners of the chief Jewish Festivals ; Phylacteries ; 
Afternoon Prayers; Courtship, Marriage and Ceremonies; the Ethics of the 
Fathers ; Kulers, Judges, Prophets and Wise Men ; ending with a resume of the 
Mishna and Gemara. 

Isaacs follows quite closely in the footsteps of his predecessors above described ; 
and yet he adduces many odd traditions and usages which the others omit. For 
example, he asserts that, if a Jewess says her prayers, it is thought that neither 
^ood nor evil will result from it. He describes a curious kind of expiatory sac- 
rifice practiced by the Jews. The person who is to sacrifice procures a cock, 
which must be slain by a Kabbi. The offerer then takes the dead fowl by the legs, 
swings it nine times over his head, and prays to God that all the sins which he 
himself has committed during the year may enter into the fowl. The animal is 
then, with a suitable donation, given to the poor for food. 

The testimony of this learned Israelite relative to the drink used at the 
Passover is almost identical with that previously cited. According to him, no 
fermented or leavened article was peimissible. He gives it as an invariable rule 
of the Jews to bury the dead in the most decent manner possible, and to treat the 
repositories of the dead with the utmost respect. He says the Jews think that 
"the moment the soul leaves the body, it directly enters into purgatory," from 
which it may be delivered by the prayers and kind offices of surviving relatives. 
"As long as the soul is in purgatory, so long does the body remain alive in the 
grave and feel the gnawing of the worms, for a longer or shorter period, according 
to the sins which they have committed when alive." 

The author recites a queer tradition respecting the " Shameer," an insect 
unknown, we judge, to modem entomology. It appears that, when Solomon was 
about to build the temple, he was much in need of the services of this peculiar 
insect. This creature, of the size of a barley-corn, was hidden very carefully, 
although Satan knew the secret of the concealment. Solomon constrained Satan 
to disclose the secret, which he did with the greatest reluctance. The arch-fiend 
dived to the bottom of the sea, and brought up in his arms a stone weighing 
about a thousand tons. This, in a paroxysm of rage, he dashed to the earth, 
when the stone split open, revealing a cavity at the center in which lay the 
" Shameer." This little artificer was set at work the very next day. Solomon, by 
his wisdom, knew the shape and size of every stone which would be required in 
building the sacred edifice. So, going to the quarry, he took a pencil and marked 
the outline of every stone needed in the structure. This done, he placed the 
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" Shameer " upon the pencil-mark. The good little creature followed the tracings 
implicitly, never deviating to the right or the left. Strange to say, a» he pro- 
ceeded, the stone split asunder along the line, cleaving precisely into the required 
forms, and with highly polished surfaces ! 

Elsewhere he tells of the Leviathan, a huge fish which God created at the 
beginning, then killed and salted down, in readiness for the great feast at the 
coming of the Messiah, when every Jew is expected to be present, and participate 
in the festival. 

With reference to marriage, he mentions the opinion that, since"the man lost 
the rib, he naturally seeks for a partner, while the woman has no occasion to seek, 
since she lost nothing. 

Another tradition which has an obvious moral is this. After the Flood, Noah 
planted a vine. When this began to grow, Satan came slyly and watered the 
roots with the blood of a lamb, a lion and a swine. This was absorbed by the 
vine, and wrought such a change in it, that, from that time forward, whoever 
drinks moderately becomes as a lamb, whoever drinks freely becomes fierce and 
ferocious, like a lion, while he who drinks to great excess becomes like a swine. 

It may be said, in a word, that Isaacs's book well deserves study as a 
portraiture of Judaism by one intimately acquainted with the subject. 

We mention, at this time, one other book, bearing title as follows : Funda- 
mental Principles of Modern Judaism Investigated, etc., etc. By Moses Margoliouth, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. London, MDCCCXLIII. It is an octavo of some 
two hundred and ninety-six pages. The book opens with a preface by Kev. 
Chancellor Eaikes. Then follows a discussion of the Fundamental Principles of 
Modem Judaism, under several heads,— Are Phylacteries warranted by Scripture ? 
How do Jews interpret certain texts? Wearing of Phylacteries; Absurdities con- 
nected therewith; Doctrine of Trinity implied in certain Prayers; Wearing of 
Fringes ; Fables as to the Talith ; Kesemblance of Talith to Popish Scapular ; 
Virtues of Talith and Fringes; Superstitions as to the Mezuzah; Introduction 
to, and Statement of, the six hundred and thirteen Precepts; ending with an 
Address to the Jews, and one to Christians. The book is one of much interest, 
as affording another aspect of modem Judaism, different in many respects from 
that presented by any one of the above-named writers. The author writes in a 
devout Christian spirit, and addresses himself earnestly and tenderly to his former 
co-religionists. Space will not permit extracts; the outline above given will 
suffice. 

We cannot but think that every Christian minister should carefully study 
modern Judaism, as represented by those writers who are thoroughly versed in 
the subject. So greatly are Christians, and the world in general, indebted to the 
Jews, that their customs, traditions and writings merit careful and patient exam- 
ination. If that remark (attributed, we believe, to Disraeli), be true, that one 
half of the Christian world worships a Jew, and the other half (the Roman 
Church) a Jewess, we surely cannot afford to ignore the claims, or overlook the 
utterances, of the Jews of modern times. 



